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GOOD WORDS.—V. 

The gift of expression is given us of God and 
grows with use, just as every other gift grows with 
use ; as we suppress it, not alone those about us lose, 
who might be benefited by that which has impressed 
our minds, but we ourselves lose because we have not 
shared tt. Ropert 8. HavILAnD. 

At Swarthmore Conference, 1896. 








PRAYER-ANSWER. 


At first I prayed for Light:— 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength:— 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith:— 
Could I but trust my God, 

I’d live enfolded in his peace, 
Though fears were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love; 
Deep love to God and man; 

A living love that will not fail, 
However dark his plan:— 


And Light, and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


® —Ednah D. Cheney. 








THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE VOCAL 
MINISTRY. 


By John Wilhelm Rowntree, in the British Friend. 


I think we shall all recognize that the question of 
the vocal ministry cannot be adequately considered 
in a water-tight compartment, for it must be the ex- 
pression of the man in his entirety—of his attitude 
toward God and his fellows, of all he knows of God 


| the goad. The vision will reveal this secret of the 


heart, and teach us our need of a renewal, that all 
creation must have a new smell, and the harmony of 
love overcome the dissonance of selfhood. 

Second, Consecration. 

The heavenly vision calls for obedience. We have 
encountered a great light which has interpreted to 
us at once our true self, and the love and passion of 
the cross. This is our summons, and our answer must 
be service. 

But many mistake the meaning of consecration. 
They think that as consecration is the offering of our 
faculties to God, so all the responsibility for using 
them is his. This is the fallacy which has so often 
lurked in the teaching of the Inner Light. Consecra- 
tion means the concentration of the energies of mind 
and soul upon their improvement for service. It is 
a frank recognition that God’s work of redemption 
is a co-operative work, demanding the agency of man 
for its completion. To be spiritual is not to be slip- 
shod. Consecration, therefore, includes the disci- 
plined training of the mind, the right apportionment 
of time, the careful selection of our reading towards 
a definite end. It means what the permanent settle- 
ment at Woodbrooke means, the combined potency 
of prayer and of thought. 

Third, Sympathy. 

We must sit where the people sit. Here I am 
afraid we often fail. We are most of us bundles of 
prejudice, theological, social, political. And yet sym- 
pathy, spiritual and intellectual, is all-important. We 
must try fairly to understand the social condition, 
and the intellectual atmosphere of the persons we 
would help. We must know something of the cur- 
rent thoughts of the day, not polemically, but sympa- 
thetically. The man who tilts his theological lance, 
tipped with the venom of controversy, at modern 
thought, or the higher critics, or the revival preacher, 
is not helping, but retarding, the coming of God’s 
kingdom. 

And perhaps the best training school in which sym- 


in the universe, and of the human heart, of sin and | pathy may be learned as a lesson is the Pastoral. One 


death, of love and life. 

Imperfections of character, flaws in the thousand ! 
relations between the soul and its environment, mar 
or limit the message, however true and fitting the 
spoken words. 

Accepting this view let us consider certain points 
affecting the personal element in the minister’s voca- 
tion. 

First of these I would place Vision. 

We must ride with Paul to Damascus. We must 
see and know God in Christ, and life as he interprets 
it for us. We may have been of the strictest sect of 
the Pharisees and yet have kicked for years against | 








| great weakness of Quaker ministry is its frequent dis- 


sociation from pastoral work and care. Remember 
that the magnetism of a messenger lies in his sympa- 
thy, and sympathy is born of knowledge. 

Fourth, Humility. 

Pride in a gift is its destruction. The office of 
minister is one not of supremacy, but of service. No 
thought of self should deflect the inward eye from the 
end and purpose of God—the redemption of man. 

“Did I speak well?” “ What do people say of 
me?” “ Were people pleased?” These may be the 
thoughts of personal vanity, and go not seldom with 
that resentment of criticism which is the testimony 
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to spiritual unfitness. The most victorious quality 
of the minister of God is his humility. 

Fifth, Courage. 

These days of invertebrate thinking and luxurious 
pleasures demand courageous speaking. It is a long 
time since’Sydney Smith startled his congregation of 
judges and lawyers in York Minster, by declaiming 
“Woe unto you lawyers!” The frank condemna- 
tion of social sins and intellectual errors, uttered in 
scorn of opinion but in the spirit of love, is too rare 
in the Christian ministry. 

There is no more frequent taunt flung at the 
preacher than the taunt of cowardice and evasion, 
and in measure I fear it is just. We are too fright- 
ened of uttering our true thoughts. In chapel and 
meeting house a mischievous tradition of religious 
phraseology has grown up, which destroys the fresh- 
ness and directness of the preaching, and which it re- 
quires some courage to disregard. As Sir Edward 
Fry in his essay on sermons has remarked, “ the ordi- 
nary preacher is afraid to call a spade a spade; he 
would rather describe it as ‘ that instrument of agri- 
culture with which our first father labored when, by 
the providence of God, he was called on to till the 
Garden of Eden.’” We need, I think, to imitate 
John Woolman, who combined the sweetness of true 
humility with an unconquerable courage. 

Sixth, Variety. 

It is a bad symptom when, after the first few 
words of a sermon, the congregation remarks to itself 
mentally, “Oh, I know what’s coming now!” And 
yet how often this is true. The prepared or unpre- 
pared sermon falls alike under this condemnation. 
Indeed, the prepared sermon, when it is machine- 
made, is often the most at fault. 

We want the imagination which springs from sym- 
pathy, and the freshness which springs from thought. 
We must bring all things into the treasury. It is 
often said, “ Oh, the simple gospel is all we need,” 
but that depends upon what is meant. To deal in the 
obvious, because thinking is too much trouble, is to 
offer unconsecrated ministry. We want rather that 
variety of presentation which does not obscure or re- 
place the gospel, but which saves us from the dead 
monotony of repetition. 

I know of a minister who keeps a pocketbook. If 
a thought strikes him, whether reading or in a rev- 
erie, if he notices a telling sentence, passage or illus- 
tration, he makes a note or copy of it. When the pock- 
etbook is full the contents are transferred to a com- 
monplace book properly indexed according to sub- 
jects, and are constantly available for reference. This 
is surely an excellent example of that proper disci- 
pline which should govern the life of the preacher, 
and a wise recognition of the efficacy of human fore- 
thought, which nowise destroys the liberty of the 
Spirit. 

Seventh, Diligence and Patience. 

Diligence in the face of apparent unresponsiveness, 
and in labor that seems fruitless—patience that 
means sustained interest even if utterance be infre- 
quent. 

We cannot serve any cause haphazard. It is the 
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belief of some that, because the Spirit bloweth where 
it listeth, a succession of evanescent “ concerns ” for 
the meeting and the Society must be more spiritual 
than a continuous exercise of heart and mind. But 
God does not work spasmodically. He works con- 
tinuously. There are indeed times when the divine 
power is more richly manifest than at others, but 
there is no real pause in the work of God. We need 
more consecrated, sustained and penetrating thought, 
directed not only to the vocal ministry, but to all 
Christian service, and it will be out of such patience 
that the most enduring work will grow. 

Eighth, Sacrifice. 

Our considerations, and many others which we 
have not space to consider, must receive the en- 
dorsement of sacrifice. Without this none are valid. 
No scheme can evade the necessity, none offer a sub- 
stitute for this vital quality of all true labor. But 
self-sacrifice must take a definite and practical form, 
it must take cognizance of the needs and conditions 
of service. In the past, Quakerism has leaned upon 
an inadequate conception of the Inner Light. It has 
unduly depressed the exercise and diminished the 
place of the reasoning faculties. It has forgotten 
that the direct revelation of God’s will is not fully 
effective apart from the fitness of the instrument to 
receive or act upon it—or rather it has regarded such 
fitness in too narrow a sense, and shunned, whether 
from mistaken interpretation or fleshly weakness, 
that needful discipline of the mind which supports, di- 
rects and renders more efficacious the no less needful 
labor of the soul. 

While Quakerism, with its just emphasis upon the 
inwardness of religion, has been fruitful of saints and 
rich in the practical mercy of its wide philanthropy, 
it has been singularly weak in its constructive 
thought. The brief promise of its early days has 
been disappointed, and the ministry whjch swept Eng- 
land, from end to end, so far from conquering the 
world, has proved impotent to save even the Quaker 
fellowship from decay. 

We are willing now to face the facts, and refuse 
any longer to be lulled by the siren praises of those 
who admire the Quakers for what they once were. 
We must live in the present and think of the future. 
The call is coming to us again as it came to Fox, as 
urgent, as exacting, as loud. 

All is not well with the world. The belief in force, 
the love of ease, the lust for sensationalism, the su- 
perficiality of emotional or formal religion, the para- 
sitism even of the religious, these are with us in their 
modern dress, even as they were with Fox in the garb 
of seventeenth century thought and practice. 

The question of the ministry is in part a question 
of equipment, but it is still more a question of spirit- 
ual temper. What is our attitude towards life? Do 
we see things as they really are, or as our contempo- 
raries would have us believe? Do we pierce to the 
inward motive, the inward fact? Do we refuse to 
be swayed by prejudice, by the social environment in 
which we have been reared; do we dare to cut our- 
selves loose from convention and speak out the un- 
palatable truth ? 
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Without vision we shall perish, without sacrifice 
the vision will glow and fade, an unavailing dream. 

There is one aspect of the question before us upon 
which I can only touch. It has been asked, Can lay- 
men, especially those faithful to the manifold duties 
of citizenship, under the necessity of working for 
their living, meet, in any adequate measure, the ex- 
acting demands of the ministry of the Word? 

Let it be acknowledged that the problem of the 
Free Ministry is not only a spiritual, but also a prac- 
tical problem. We have it yet to solve. There are 
needs of the human heart which are not met by 
prophecy and exhortation, but by teaching, and the 
ministry of teaching demands a trained and ordered 
mind. We must tackle this difficulty honestly and 
bravely, and so long as we compromise nothing of our 
message and testimony we must not shrink from prop- 
erly safe-guarded measures, which will grant to those 
who feel the call the means of fulfilling their service. 
Nor must we in any case hesitate to recognize the di- 
versity of gifts, and the place and function of the 
vocal ministry in the economy of the Church. 

But again nothing can avail without sacrifice, 
neither silence nor ministry, organization nor equip- 
ment. 

The message of the Inner Life, which is the mes- 
sage of Quakerism, is strenuous, and embraces the 
whole energies of the soul. But we cannot call men 
back to the verities of the Spirit unless we ourselves 
have won them and possess them. 

These must be won in worship. The strength of a 
Quaker meeting lies in its truth of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, and in the reality and earnestness of individual 
exercise. Lét all ministry be to this end, seeking as 
its definite aim the conversion of men from the love 
of self to the love of God in Christ, from the torpor 
of indulgence to the passion and the glory of service. 


Joun WrirtHeLtm Rowntree. 


HEBREW PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAH. 


[An address by Prof. George W. Gilmore, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, before the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Bible study meeting, at Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month llth, 1904.) 

The accepted position in critical circles which study 
religious origins is that the origin of the Hebrew 
faith was not different from the origin of the faiths of 
nations about her, of which she was sister or daugh- 
ter. And, further, that not merely the origin, but 
also the development (for a long time), was parallel 
with that of the neighbors, such monuments as the 
Moabite Stone distinctly proves. 

In spite of a likeness in the cradle and the school- 
ing, a vast difference exists in the effects of the na- 
tions’ life on to-day. The religions of Moab, Edom, 
Philistia, even of Babylonia and Assyria, have left 
no discoverable direct trace on our life; buf the relig- 
ion of the Hebrews affects us at every turn. The God 
of Israel is ours; her ritual and worship are in large 
part that of the peoples who to-day rule the world. 

It is not a work of supererogation to study this re- 
ligion; investigation of Hebrew faith has value for 


us. That which so conditions our life and moulds our 
worship demands respectful notice. Moreover, we 
may assert that while the Israelite had much in com- 
mon with other Semites, we may also come to see that 
he possessed something unique, that his role in the 
development of world history was peculiar. Grant 
that Greece gave the world art and philosophy, that 
Rome gave law and organization, and that Israel was 
artistically, philosophically and politically unimport- 
ant; still her donation has proved more pervasive and 
permanent than that of either of the others. The 
Jew has always had a marked identity. His nation 
appeared, not merely to herself, a “ peculiar people,” 
with a racial pride always indomitable and character- 
istics which have kept it ever a distinct stock. 

The Roman was superbly proud, but his pride 
bowed to Israelitic disdain. In all ages Hebrews have 
been the best-hated of peoples, yet have held privi- 
leges and advantages unshared by others. As sub- 
jects, in the mass they were intractible and could be 
governed only by special prerogatives and immuni- 
ties; as captives and slaves, individually, their Ro- 
man masters found them impossible and were glad to 
free them. Down to our day they have been the ‘ob- 
ject of continuous Judenhetze, yet have ever been the 
purse holders of princedoms and kingdoms. And 
traced to its origin the cause of all this is the teach- 
ing of the prophets, the persistent idea that Israel 
was God’s own people. ‘“ My God, we Israel know 
thee!” “Is not Jahveh in the midst of us?” is the 
Shibboleth of native pride. 

If Israel’s religious and national life ran in part at 
least parallel to her neighbors’, and if they influence 
us not at all, we must be right in concluding that the 
impress she made on later life is due to her unique- 
ness. This comes out of her prophecy, we have seen. 
Let us try to see what prophecy taught. 


DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


In their early days Hebrews were polytheists in 
theory, monolaters in practice—i.e., they admitted 
that other deities than Jahveh existed, but claimed, 
as a rule, that their allegiance was due to him. True, 
for a time they tended to admit and to practice other 
worship; but from at least the time of Elijah this ten- 
dency was unremittingly opposed by the prophets. 
The uncompromising Elijah was the man whose in- 
fluence was most powerful in all time against other 
than Jahveh worship. From that time on, the He- 
brew began to claim not that Jahveh was merely one 
among many gods, but first that he was the greatest, 
and finally the only god. In early times Jahveh was 
the Hebrew’s god, charged with their interests, which 
were identical with his, so that he was bound to them 
as they to him. He was their king, their martial 
leader, their saviour in victory. He was, too, their 
instructor, who sent his counsels and laws through 
accredited channels. . 

SOURCE OF PROPHECY. 


Consequertly, there were in Israel, as well as else- 
where, men called prophets, claiming to speak the 
will of the deity to man, and this claim was admitted 
by the people. One difference between ethnic [Gen- 
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tile] prophecy and Hebrew prophecy is that, while 
the former is sporadic, scattered, unconnected, the 
latter forms a chain which is continuous in the sense 
that later prophets accepted the teaching of earlier, 
and developed it according to the need of the times. 
The Hebrew prophets always assume (1) the peculiar 
relation of the people to Jahveh, (2) the duties and 
obligations and ideals which that involves. 


WHAT IS PROPHECY ¢ 


From what I have just said it is evident that 
prophecy is religious instruction. It is not foretell- 
ing, but forthtelling; it is not prediction, but predi- 
cation. The prophets were concerned to tell not what 
will be, but what must be. Do not misunderstand 
me to deny that the prophets predicted; I only assert 
that prediction as such was not their business. It 
was a mere consequence, not a main purpose. They 
predicted only because it seemed to them that certain 
effects must follow certain causes. 

There are many predictions, then, in Hebrew 
prophecy; these fall into two classes. The first fore- 
tells events humanly probable—the fall of Edom, 
Moab, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, ete. This, however, 
was to happen because (usually) they had injured 
Israel, because they were therefore sinful, and Jah- 
veh consequently must punish them, since his nature 
was what it was and such his relation to Israel. 

A second class of predictions deal with the future 
of Israel (and of the nations as bound up in Israel’s 
future). They are the expression of a hope, an ideal, 
which is to be realized when conditions are perfect. 
The early phrase which embodies this notion is in the 
Abrahamic covenant: “ In thee shall all nations deem 
themselves blessed.” 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


This is the phase of prophecy named Messianism. 
By this word we mean: The composite of the hopes 
and anticipations of a glorious future for the Hebrew 
race entertained at different times by the race as a 
whole or by members of it. Messianism, therefore, 
does not always have a personal Messiah in con- 
templation. It involves salvation (which we may not 
define too closely) for the Hebrew people as a whole, 
or for the righteous part of it; even (in a few cases) 
for the righteous outside, but by no means always 
through a Messianic king. Sometimes salvation 
comes through a Messianic people. 

In the development of this phase of prophecy one 
marked difference from ethnie prophecy was in its 
method of seeking light. The nations employed 
magic, divination, necromancy, and the like; to the 
Israelites these were forbidden. The dream, the 
trance, the sacred lot, and the communion of the 
heart with Jahveh were the sources of prediction. 
Only sub rosa could the ethnic means of forecasting 
be employed—as in the case of the Witch of Endor— 
from times as early as the founding of the kingdom. 
Necromancy or spiritism, etc., were illegal. 

In this, then, we see a difference between Israel 
and the nations. The great prophets whose sermons 
we have sought Jahveh with their hearts, and out of 
this communion spoke what they felt to be his words. 


THE TRIPLE BASIS OF MESSIANISM. 


The great structure of Messianism rests on three 
great pillars: (1) The conception of Deity; (2) The 
conception of Israel’s relation to him; (3) The con- 
ception of Israel’s relation to other nations. 

Before we consider these, however, one or two 
remarks are necessary. In early times the individual 
was submerged in the clan or the nation. Prophecy 
came then for the nation, not for the individual. 
Afterward, as other nations came into notice, they 
as nations came within the field of prediction. With 
Amos, first, but not till Ezekiel really and explicitly, 
did the individual emerge. “ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die,” says Ezekiel, and declares the proverb 
—*the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the chil- 
dren’s teeth shall be set on edge ”—no longer holds. 
Before that time Achan sins and Israel is defeated; 
Saul or David sins, and the Hebrew nation suffers. 

It is also very true that what we call environment 
had much to do with the form of the hopes of proph- 
ecy. Thus, after the kingdom was established, antici- 
pation clustered around the anointed king, ruling in 
righteousness, defending his people and defeating 
their enemies. When the monarchy passed, it might 
and did happen that the kingly ideal suffered eclipse, 
and then hope might and did center in a lowly and 
righteous people or community. And the eclipse 
might pass, and the kingly model, perhaps somewhat 
transformed, might and did re-establish itself. It 
might even return in a transcendental form—the 
shape which it has taken in the fourth gospel and in 
Calvinistic Christian theology. Sometimes the ideal 
conquered the environment by contrast, and fed and 
grew by contemplating its opposite. 


I.—THE CONCEPTION OF DEITY AS IT AFFECTED 
MESSIANISM., 


If this is a basis of prophecy, it follows that if we 
know the ideas about God, we shall know the charac- 
ter of prophecy. If God is regarded as powerful, pre- 
diction will express effects of that might; if he is 
good, some consequences and obligations will be re- 
quired, set on the people; if he is faithful, he will de- 
mand fidelity of his people. 

On the other hand, man has always made his gods 
reflect more or less clearly his own being. In early 
warlike times of struggle, . . . Jahveh was a battle- 
god; in times of oppression, when vengeance was in 
the Hebrew’s heart, the teachings of the prophets in- 
cluded the idea of revenge. When men thought God 
cared for the material, prophecy made God’s action 
concern external prosperity or adversity. After 
man’s notion of deity clarified, and the ideas of spir- 
itual holiness and spiritual purity entered man’s 
heart, prophecy demanded of man holiness and pur- 
ity of life. While man had no expectation of immor- 
tality, God’s blessings concerned this life only. When 
the vista“of a future life opened, the prophet’s utter- 
ance enlarged and expanded in view of heaven and 
hell. In this last case imagination slipped its leash, 
and loftiest hope and highest anticipation were the 
alternative of direst despair. 

But one element never wholly escaped. The ma- 
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terial constantly dwelt with the Jews. God had es- 
tablished a kingdom, a temporal reign; the disciples 
of Jesus, after the resurrection, are represented as 
asking, “ Restorest thou at this time the kingdom to 
Israel?” God did not cease to be a sort of big man. 
Samuel could hew Agag to pieces “ before the Lord.” 
It is a long cry from that to “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” Yet Samuel could say: “ Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice; to hearken, than the fat 
of rams.” Incongruous elements thus might clasp 
arms and live together in blissful ignorance of their 
incompatibility. 


II.—THE RELATION OF PEOPLE TO JAHVEH AFFECTING 
MESSIANISM. 


All prophecy is linked together by its common 
assumption of Israel’s sonship. Out of this all Mes- 
sianism comes. Israel was Jahveh’s as no other na- 
tion could be—if we except only two passages (Is. 19 
and Ps. 87). 

This idea of intimacy between a people and its God 
was a common Semitic notion. That a deity should 
select a people as his own was no new thought. Was 
not Assur the own god of Assyria, and Chemosh of 
Moab? Yet nowhere did it so affect religious hope 
and practice. The Jew came to think that because 
he was a descendant of Abraham he had a claim on 
Jahveh which hardly anything could annul. By rea- 
son of this Israel was to be first among the nations. 
How should, how could any other precede her since 
she was Jahveh’s own choice and beloved one? Once 
or twice a prophet rises to sublime heights of a broth- 
erhood of nations in which Israel is not even the elder 
brother. But, generally, on this basis of Israel’s son- 
ship was founded the third great principle of Mes- 
sianism. 


(To be continued.) 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—XL. 


SOME SMALLER AND ISOLATED MEETINGS. 


During tke holidays, between my two terms at 
Woodbrooke, I have had the opportunity to see at 
least a little of what English Friends are doing in 
places far removed from the main centers of activ- 
ity. At Street, Somerset, where I spent a week, the 
conditions are rather peculiar. Friends in that little 
village, and the adjacent rural districts, are isolated 
from the rest of the country to a surprising degree. 
But it is surely a most active little world in which 
they are living. As I said in a previous letter, the 
meeting at Street is composed almost exclusively of 
people in several branches of one family. Practically 
all other residents of the village are either employed 
in or are indirectly supported by the manufacturing 
industries which the Friends have for many years 
maintained in the village and its vicinity. My visit 
was not at a season when I could see the work of 
Friends among these people at its best, but from what 
I could learn through questioning I am sure much is 
being done for their mental and spiritual as well as 
their material welfare. The drink curse is darken- 


ing homes here as it is in most English villages 
and towns, but the Friends are fighting the evil at 
every turn. Adult schools are held on First-days, 
but are not so. successful as those in the cities. I am 
told that country schools generally are not so well 
attended and do not arouse the same interest and en- 
thusiasm as the classes in town. These discouraging 
conditions do not, however, deter some of the 
younger Friends at Street from doing the best they 
ean under the circumstances. One school is con- 
ducted in a little hamlet two miles from the village. 
The girls of the village, most of whom work in the 
factories, are instructed in the evenings in element- 
ary branches of study, as well as in dressmaking and 
other things useful. Comfortable recreation rooms 
are provided for the boys and men in the village. In 
a word, advantage seems to be taken of most oppor- 
tunities for the general uplift of the people of Street 
and vicinity, Friends expending much of their en- 
ergy, time and means in the work. One of them ex- 
pressed the fear that the activity in behalf of others 
was so great as to be a menace to the home life of 
Friends about Street. Even politics are not being 
neglected in this district, and the Friends have in- 
terested themselves in local government with suffi- 
cient determination to get five of their members on 
the Somersetshire County Council. These are some 
of the things English Quakerism is doing in a quiet 
rural district. 

In Plymouth, where I spent ten days, I was in the 
chief center of Quaker activity in the southwest of 
England. This fine old town, built over the hills 
overlooking the British Channel, and practically in 
the midst of all the richness and beauty of Devon- 
shire, has a population of about 165,000. The Tre- 
ville Street Meeting here is by far the largest body of 
Friends in Devon and Cornwall. They are a hun- 
dred miles from any other large meeting. And I was 
impressed, in talking to Plymouth Friends, as I have 
been at other times during my stay in England, that 
it is not only in America that the questions of weak- 
ening and decreasing country meetings and the com- 
paratively low state of the ministry are troubling the 
Society. But there is, I think, a more definite and de- 
termined effort being made by British Friends to 
meet the difficulties than is being made in America. 
In England the Friends started a home mission 
movement for the express purpose of stopping de- 
cline and of building up weak meetings. The meet- 
ing at Plymouth has a membership of about 150. 
Recently a second meeting was established in an- 
other part of the town. Meeting for worship is held 
here on First-day evenings, while a “ mission ser- 
vice ” is held at Treville Street, this being in the old, 
and, at present, a principal business section of Ply- 
mouth. The adult school movement reached the 
town soon after it was started in Birmingham, the 
first class being organized by William White, who, 
because of his untiring efforts in spreading the move- 
ment over England, became known as “the adult 
school apostle.” There are four schools in Plymouth 
now, the largest one being held at the Treville Street 
meeting house and having a membership of over 200. 
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On New Year’s Day I attended this school at 8 
o’clock in the morning, meeting at 11 o’clock in the 
house adjoining the school building, and in the after- 
noon was present at the session of the “ children’s 
school,” at which there was an attendance of about 
250 boys and girls, mainly of the “ lower ” class, chil- 
dren of the same men and women who attended thé 
adult school in the morning. The school seemed to 
be conducted along very much the same lines as are 
the American “Sunday Schools.” The course of 
study was that provided by the Sunday School Union, 
a national non-conformist organization, in which the 
Friends are represented, and no direct effort is made 
at any time to teach Quakerism in the school. On 
the evening of First month 4th the Christmas 
“treat” of the school was held, at least 500 men, 
women and children crowding into the school room. 
The pupils of the school, with a few mothers, arrived 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and upon payment of 
a small fee were served with tea. This was follow- 
ing an annual custom. There must have been 250 
children at the tables, and it was quite as interesting 
to watch them at their yearly “ feast ” as to witness 
the entertainment that followed. Music, recitations 
by infant pupils, and various “ drills” were features 
of the program, but the chief interest of the children, 
as well as their parents, probably centered in the 
prizes that were awarded to pupils who maintained a 
certain standard of attendance and conduct during 
the year. A large percentage of the children re- 
ceived prizes. Much happiness and brightness, if 
nothing more, seems to be brought into the lives of 
these lowly ones in the school. On one evening each 
week most of the same children meet for instruction 
on the subject of temperance. Although the Friends 
in Plymouth count the adult schools, the children’s 
school and the “ mission ” service on First-day even- 
ing their most important interests, next to the meeting 
itself, I found them interested in a variety of other 
things, such as both home and foreign missions, a 
“ Traveling Bible Study Society,” the Pen and Pen- 
cil Society, a literary and social organization, and to 
some degree in politics. And they also seem well in 
touch, as do many English Friends, with what is being 
done by other branches of the Church. With all of 
this activity among Plymouth Friends they are by no 
means satisfied, but are praying for greater spiritual 
vitality and better results to their labors. 


Artucr M. Deweers. 
London, First month 10th, 1905. 


An agitation is going on in France in favor of the 
observance of the First day of the week as a day of 
rest. It is said that many workers in French shops 
and factories rarely get a half-day off every two or 
three weeks, and some have never known a day of 
rest. The agitation is strongest among the workers 
themselves, but it has been greatly furthered by the 
support of sociologists like Dr. Garnier, who shows 
that the seven-day week permanently disables six 
laborers out of every twenty inside of ten years. 
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THE BIBLE IN PRACTICAL LIFE.* 


If the history of the world’s culture has shown one 
thing more clearly than another, it is that among all 
nations, particularly in the era of their progress, the 
religious element has been esteemed more highly 
than any other phase of the national life; and that the 
neglect of the religious and moral life has been fol- 
lowed by the decay and downfall of the nation. 

The religious education of the young has been and 
should be the fundamental problem of education. In 
past times, the entire system of education was often 
put in charge of the hierarchy; and this is true of to- 
day in some countries. With the rise of republican 
governments and the separation of Church and State, 
a direct religious instruction has gradually drifted 
out of the curriculum of studies of all grades from 
the primary school to the university; the result has 
been unsatisfactory and a reaction has set in. 

To give expression to this reaction the Religious 
Education Association was formed, and at its second 
annual meeting, held in Philadelphia, Third month, 
1904, the subject of discussion was “ The Bible in 
Practical Life.” The president’s address, by Pro- 
fessor Sanders, of Yale University, sums up the pur- 
poses of the Association; to promote religious and 
moral instruction, to make a declaration of a broad 
and helpful policy, to determine upon wise and fruit- 
ful betterments of policy and plans, to reach through 
the conference of alert and earnest men and women 
the widest and sanest possible outlook, to develop 
anew an intelligent enthusiasm throughout the land 
for an immediate, aggressive movement on behalf of 
religious education, and in particular to make an ade- 
quate demonstration of the direct and indispensable 
relation of the Bible to the achievement of religious 
education. The Association has already a large mem- 
bership of nearly all the religious instructors in the 
colleges and theological schools, as well as many pas- 
tors and members of the active laity. Its work shows 
little danger of professionalism or radicalism, espe- 
cially since it is not an organization strongly central- 
ized or dictated by a small group of men; in fact, it 
is a federation of seventeen departments, each respon- 
sible for the promotion of religious education within 
its own field. The Association pursues a policy of 
conciliation and conservatism; its work is not icono- 
clastic, its methods not polemical, its spirit not radi- 
cal. The past quarter century has seen all kinds of 
human investigation taking on the historical point of 
view; and the historical renaissance in Bible study 
has fostered three movements: 1. The introduction 
of the Bible and other instrumentalities of religious 
culture into the curricula of colleges and schools, not 
as a nominal requirement, but as a serious culture 
study; 2. The courses of study carried on by the 
Christian and Young People’s Associations; 3. The 
achievements of individuals in the line of historical 
research, and the provision of literature for reference 
and study. 

Following the president’s address the Association 


*Proceedings of the Second Convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, held at Philadelphia, Third month, 1904. 
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proceeded to hold several general sessions and meet- 
ings of the seventeen departments. The papers and 
discussions are given in the proceedings and are a 
mine of most valuable suggestions on all the problems 
of this important subject. 

The first session was devoted to the Bible in Relig- 
ious Experience. Three fine addresses treat of the 
unique character and value of the Bible as an inter- 
preter of life, its adequacy in dealing with the crises 
of life and as a factor in promoting spiritual growth. 
Professor Moulton, in a paper on “ The Art of Tell- 
ing Bible Stories,” shows that the teller of Bible 
stories must thoroughly know what a “ story ” is and 
be so saturated with the stories that he can let his im- 
agination have full play in the rendering. Other 
points in this paper will be of stimulating value to 
teachers and parents whose work lies largely in pre- 
senting stories to the children. No article in the vol- 
ume will appeal more to the home-maker than Prof. 
Winchester’s essay on “ Literature as a Means of Re- 
ligious Education in the Home.” He pleads for the 
“influence of literature to broaden, sweeten and hu- 
manize our life.” 

Prof. Peabody, in discussing “ The Social Needs 
and Relationships of Man,” points out that the Bible 
is a “ Book of Life,” and that “the field is the 
world.” The seed is sown not alone in single hearts, 
and the beautiful oasis in the desert near Damascus 
is a picture of what the world will become when the 
work of the sower, who is the Son of Man, is com- 
pletely done. 

President C. C. Hall, in the “ Annual Survey of 
Progress,” calls attention to the lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the forces in the field, much of the work 
done by the seventeen departments of the Religious 
Education Association being done in duplicate, so 
that there is an enormous waste of power, and to the 
presence of certain inimical conditions, the most 
striking being “the apparent tendency in American 
life to underestimate the importance of religious life 
as an element of education for citizenship.” 

Special attention should be paid to the papers in 
the departmental sessions of the universities and col- 
leges and of the secondary and elementary public 
schools. Head Master Huling’s “‘ Resources of the 
School for Moral Training” should be carefully 
studied by every teacher of our schools. “ Those of 
us who are teachers should think of ourselves as 
dressers in a mental and moral vineyard, as under- 
shepherds of the Lord’s little ones, having for our 
business and our privilege to lead them into green 
pastures by the sides of refreshing streams. We 
should throw into our prosaic tasks the poetry of 
pure and holy motive. Then shall it be nobly said of 
our boys and girls, as was observed of Rugby boys in 
the days of Dr. Arnold, “ Moral thoughtfulness is 
their chief characteristic.” 

While the particular subject of the proceedings is 
the “ Bible in Practical Life,’ some of the depart- 
mental discussions took on a broader aspect, and the 
report of the Department of Religious Art and 
Musie will doubtless have unusual interest for many. 
The Society of Friends has cultivated only one of the 





fine arts, poetry, to the almost utter neglect of the 
others. But a reaction has set in, and for the discus- 
sion as to whether this reaction should not be en- 


couraged, the papers referred to will afford some en- 
lightenment. 


On laying down the volume the reader feels that 
it contains a vast store of stimulating thought on 


nearly every phase of the relation of the Bible to the 


education of the race; it is a book which should be 

on the desk of every teacher of both week-day and 

First-day schools for constant reference and inspira- 

tion. Bensamin F, Barriy. 
Swarthmore College. 


A WORKING QUIETISM. 


“ Accustom yourself to much calmness or an in- 
difference to events.” The French Quietist, Madame 
Guyon, wrote these words out of a large experience. 
She was shut behind prison doors, a martyr to Chris- 
tian faith, and yet she so mastered her zeal that she 
could accustom herself to much calmness and an in- 
difference to events. 

Indifference to events may at first thought suggest 
a lethargy, a dullness of spirit, a half-hearted service. 
Madame Guyon by no means pointed to such a condi- 
tion; the very opposite, in fact, for the indifference 
to events which she advises is a calmness growing out 
of a constant conscious dependence upon the will of 
the Master. 

The calm of an unstable spirit may be as easily 
disturbed by the change in the weather as the with- 
drawal of divine favor from the heart. And that soul 
has made a sure advance which can preserve a calm- 
ness through these varying conditions, “‘ in quietness 
and in confidence.” 

“ He will keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Him.” The calmness encompassing the 
mind stayed upon the Master is not agitated by trivial 
annoyances, nor by the greater perplexities which 
assail the pilgrim in his journey through life. It tem- 
pers the changes from heat to cold, it takes the keen 
edge from a slight, it allays the smart which follows 
an injustice, it dulls the ache of a disappointment, it 
lightens the oppression of a sorrow, it comforts the 
heart for the loss of a friend, it quiets the spirit from 
which God has hidden the light of his countenance or 
withdrawn the consciousness of his presence for a lit- 
tle while. 

“ That state is best which exerciseth the highest 
faith in and fullest resignation to God,” and the soul 
possessing a calm dependence lays hold upon God in 
the tempest or in the face of perplexities, and is not 
overwhelmed by storm, though the clouds hide him 
or the wind sweeps before it “ the still small voice.” 

Aceustom, therefore, thyself to much calmness, or 
an indifference to events, that thy spiritual life may 
be perfected in the likeness to Christ. B. L. E. - 


More and more I feel that every sort of salvation 
we do attain to in this life must be worked out by our- 
selves.—Lydia Maria Child. 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BarcLtay SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Corner Fifteenth and 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CONVENTION. 

Tue third great convention of those interested in 
religious education in America will be held in Bos- 
ton from the twelfth to the sixteenth of Second 
month. The Religious Education Association was 
organized and the first convention was held in Chica- 
go in 1903. It grew out of the thought that we ought 
to care as much about religious as about secular edu- 
cation, and that we ought to give to it equally serious 
and systematic attention. The Association was mod- 
eled after the pattern of the National Education 
Association. 

The convention last year was held in Philadelphia. 
A review of its proceedings, which have been pub- 
lished in a volume, will be found in another column. 
The general theme was “ The Bible in Practical 
Life.” No First-day school teacher can afford to be 
without these volumes of published proceedings of 
the annual meetings. They bring together in conve- 
nient compass the best thought of our time on the 
various phases of religious education. They are 
furnished free of cost to members of the Association. 
Those not members may obtain copies at about the 
cost of publication. 


The general subject of the Boston meeting will be 
“The Aims of Religious Education.” The conven- 
tion preper will begin on Third-day, the fourteenth, 
with the meeting of the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion at 9 a.m.; the “ meeting of spiritual worship and 
consecration ” at 4 o’clock in the afternoon in Park 
Street Church, preparatory to the general sessions 
of the convention; and the first general session at 
7.30 p.m. Many of those attending the convention, 
however, will no doubt reach Boston before the pre- 
ceding First-day so as to be present at the service in 
Old South Church, Copley Square, at 7.30 p.m. At 
this service Dean Peabody, of Harvard, will preside. 
Second-day will be a social day. There will be a de- 
votional meeting in the chapel of Wellesley College 
at 1l am. There will be a reception at Harvard 
University in the afternoon, and again in the evening 


at old Faneuil Hall. 


Among the subjects taken up at the general ses- 
sions on Third-day, Fourth-day and Fifth-day will be 
“The Direct Influence of God upon One’s Life,” by 
Bishop McDowell, of the Methodist Church; “ The 
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Bible as an Aid to Self-discovery,” by President 
King, of Oberlin College; “ The Church as a Factor 
in Personal Religious Development,” by Bishop 
Lawrence; “ The Place of Formal Instruction in Re- 
ligious and Moral Education,” by President Stanley 
Hall, Professor George Albert Coe and President 
Harris, of Amherst; ‘‘ How Develop in the Individ- 
ual a Social Conscience,” by Professor Coulter, of 
Chicago; President Pritchett, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Henry S. Nash; Professor 
Dubois, of Atlanta University, and Samuel M. 
Crothers; “ The Annual Survey of Progress in Re- 
ligious and Moral Education,” by President Faunce, 
of Brown University; “ How Quicken in the Indi- 
vidual a Sense of National and Universal Brother- 
hood,” by President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, 
and President Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

Besides these general meetings, those more espe- 
cially interested in the influence on religious educa- 
tion of the college, of the religious and secular press, 
the churches and ministry, the First-day schools, the 
public schools, teacher training, young people’s so- 
cieties, the home, libraries, summer assemblies, will 
meet in department conferences, for informal discus- 
sion. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In St. Petersburg outward quiet reigns under the 
iron hand of General Trepoff, who has been appoint- 
ed dictator; but disturbances have taken place in 
many other Russian cities, the most serious being 
strikes of theusands of workingmen at Moscow and 
Warsaw. Father Gopon, who was the leader of the 
strikers at St. Petersburg, has not yet been found by 
the authorities, but from his hiding place he has sent 
a letter urging the people to avoid violence, but to 
persist in their just demands. Maxim Gorky, the 
well-known novelist, has been placed under arrest for 
encouraging revolution. Men of letters in Germany, 
Austria and Italy are petitioning for his release. To 
divert the attention of the people from the situation 
at home orders were sent to the army in Manchuria 
to attack the Japanese; a defeat followed, with a re- 
ported loss of 10,000 men. This wanton sacrifice of 
life, following the shooting down of defenseless men, 
women and children, who had committed no violence, 
has made Russia friendless among the nations of the 
earth. The Czar has lost a great opportunity, and no 
one can yet foresee the consequences. 


The State Department has made public portions of 
an important report recently made by Dr. Thomas H. 
Norton, American Consul at Harput, Turkey, on the 
results of a tour of investigation made by him, under 
instructions from the department, through the vil- 
ayets of Bitlis and Van, which recently were the 
scenes of repeated attacks upon and massacres of Ar- 
menian Christians by the Kurds and other elements 
of the Moslem population. These disturbances, at- 
tended by frightful atrocities and savage cruelty, re- 
sulted in death, suffering and destitution. The prin- 
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cipal object of the visit was for the better protection 
of American interests there, and the timely arrival of 
Dr. Norton, it is stated, contributed to the saving of 
many lives. No Americans were known to have been 
injured. He estimates that in the Sassun district 5,000 
lives were lost in last summer’s massacres, includ- 
ing 2,771 children. Several thousand refugees who 
fled to Mush were forced to return to their ruined vil- 
lages, where the vilayet authorities made an allow- 
ance of one cent a day per capita for food. The ques- 
tion for the moment, he says, is what is to be done to 


save the surviving population of Sassun, numbering 


10,000 or more, from the results of insufficient pro- 
tection and insufficient food. In Philadelphia a pub- 
lic mass meeting has been determined on by the Ar- 


menian Relief Association, to be held on the evening 


of Third-day, the 7th, in Witherspoon Hall. Dr. 
James L. Barton, of Boston, who has recently been 
through Armenia, will speak and suggest some prac- 


tical measures of relief. In the meantime relief 


funds may be sent to William H. Scott, treasurer, 
1211 Clover Street, Philadelphia. 


President Roosevelt made a notable speech this 
week before the Union League of Philadelphia. 
After speaking of Lincoln as the President of the 
plain people, he said that the principles which Lincoln 
applied will best solve the problems of the present 
day. His address was a strong plea for Government 
regulation of great corporations. We quote from it 
this significant passage: ‘ Neither this people nor 
any other free people wil permanently tolerate the 
use of the vast power conferred by vast wealth, and 
especially by wealth in its corporate form, without 
lodging somewhere in the Government the still 
higher power of seeing that this power, in addittion to 
being used in the interest of the individual or individ- 
uals possessing it, is also used for and not against the 
interests of the people as a whole.” 


The annual official directory and census of the 
Catholic Church in America presents some interest- 
ing statistics. The figures for the United States are: 
Archbishops, 15; bishops, 88; clergy, 13,857; 
churches, 11,387; seminaries, 83; students, 3,926; 
colleges for boys, 191; academies for girls, 692; 
schools in parishes, 4,235; children attending, 1,031,- 
378; orphan asylums, 252; orphans, 37,822; charita- 
ble institutions, 987; persons in institutions, 1,201,- 
899. Total population, 12,462,793. With no relig- 
ious education in the public schools, and over 1,000,- 
000 children imbibing Catholicism in Catholic 
schools, it looks as though the ratio of Catholies to 
Protestants in this country would be greatly in- 
creased in the near future. 


Reference has already been made in our columns 
to the new method of fertilizing land by inoculating 
the seeds of leguminous plants. Dr. George T. 
Moore, the noted bacteriologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, now says that one species of bacteria 









will inoculate any legume, enabling it to catch the 
nitrogen of the air and add to the growth of the plant 
and the fertility of the soil. The new method of fer- 
tilization has been employed by over 12,000 farmers 
in every part of the United States during the past 
year, and with invariable success. The greater pro- 
portion employed them on alfalfa, but cultures were 
sent out for red clover, garden peas, beans, cow-peas, 
soy beans, crimson clover, alsike, sweet peas, velvet 
beans and common field peas. 


Several bills have been introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania legislature which should be watched care- 
fully by those interested in good government. 
Among these are a new Child Labor law, introduced 
in the interest of the textile workers of Philadelphia, 
making it unlawful to employ a woman or minor 
child more than fifty-five hours a week, or any child 
under fourteen years of age; a bill providing for the 
appointment of three excise commissioners in each 
judicial district, to take the granting of liquor licenses 
out of the hands of the judges; a bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $200,000 for the erection of a nor- 
mal and industrial school for negroes; and a bill pro- 
viding for a revision of the school laws of the State. 


Two sensational events occurred in Philadelphia 
last week. The Law and Order Society made a raid 
upon half a hundred disorderly houses that existed 
with the connivance of the police and the politicians, 
and placed the proprietors and other men and women 
found therein under arrest. A fund of several hun- 
dred dollars has been raised by Jewish societies and 
individual donors to prosecute these violators of the 
law. The police made a raid upon the Chinese quar- 
ter of the town, and are charged with arresting with- 
out a warrant the innocent as well as the guilty, and 
with stealing money and valuables from many houses. 
The Chinese Minister at Washington has been asked 


by the sufferers to demand an investigation. 


The raisers of cattle and the consumers of beef 
will rejoice that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, without a dissenting voice, has granted an in- 
junction against Swift & Company and other packers 
of the Beef Trust. The case decides that the traffic 
in live stock transported from the State or Territory 
of its origin to another State for sale and held there 
for sale, is interstate commerce, and that those en- 
gaged in buying and selling such livestock are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This decision will not 
materially affect the situation until it is followed by 
prosecutions for violation of law. 


Rouvier has succeeded Combes as Premier 
of France. The Rouvier Ministry, at its first formal 
council, approved a declaration of policy which in 
most respects is the same as that of the late Premier. 
The main features are an income tax, the separation 
of Church and State, workingmen’s pensions and a 
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reduction of the term of military service. The dec- 
laration condemns the system of secret reports of the 
lives of army officers, which caused the downfall of 
the Combes Cabinet. 

The report of the royal commission on the coal 
supplies of the United Kingdom, issued recently, cal- 
culates the available resources of the proved coal 
fields at 100,000,000,000 tons, which, at the present 
increasing rate of output, will last about 450 years. 

At the election in Ontario last week the Liberals 
were overwhelmingly beaten after ruling the prov- 
ince for thirty-two years. J. P. Whitney, who 
succeeds Premier Ross, will have a majority of forty- 
five to support him in his administration. 


WHY REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA ? 

{The following we print by permission of the Press Com- 
mittee of the Friends of Russian Freedom, of whom William 
Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., is president.] 

Why is Russia on the verge of revolution? Ameri- 
cans know in a general way that under the autocratic 
régime the people have been greatly misgoverned and 
oppressed; but few realize the extent of their suffer- 
ing. 

According to Katherine Breshkovskaya, the re- 
turned Siberian exile who is now receiving so warm a 
welcome in America, the greatest single source of 
distress is the agrarian situation. The workmen in 
the cities have been driven to insurrection by starva- 
tion wages, and below them is the seething mass of 
misery and discontent among the peasants—a voleano 
beneath a voleano. 

More than 80 per cent of the Russian people are 
peasant farmers, living by agriculture, and having no 
other means of support. When the serfs were eman- 
cipated, they were not given enough land to get a liv- 
ing on—not half the amount of ground which every 
peasant had been allowed to cultivate for his own sup- 
port during serfdom. Katherine Breshkovskaya 
says: 

“The peasant was free. No longer bound to the 
soil, his landlord ordered him off. He was shown a 
little strip of the poorest soil, there to be free and 
starve. He was bewildered; he could not imagine 
himself without his old plot of land, which he and his 
ancestors had cultivated for centuries. He refused to 
leave his plot for the wretched strip. ‘ Master,’ he 
cried, ‘ how can I nourish my little ones through a 
Russian winter? Such land means death.’ This ery 
arose all over Russia. 

“ Then troops were quartered in the peasants’ huts, 
old people were beaten, daughters were violated. The 
peasants grew more wild, and then began the flog- 
ging. In a village near ours, where they refused to 
leave their plots, they were driven into line on the 
village street; every tenth man was called out and 
flogged with the knout; some died. Two weeks later, 
as they still held out, every fifth man was flogged. 
The poor ignorant creatures still held desperately to 
what they thought their rights. Again the line, and 





now every man was dragged to the flogging. This 
process lasted for five years all over Russia, until at 
last, bleeding and exhausted, the peasants gave in.” 

From that day to this, the bulk of the land has re- 
mained in the hands of the nobility, the monasteries 
and the crown. The peasants have been chronically 
on the verge of starvation. They suffer from fre- 
quent famines, in which they die off like flies. Even 
the small quantity of poor land given to them they do 
not enjoy free; the decree of emancipation provided 
that they were to buy it gradually from their former 
masters by annual payments, at a rate much above its 
real value. 

Professor Paul Milyoukoff, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, one of the most learned men in 
Russia, is now lecturing in America. He shows by 
statistics that, owing to the increase of the peasant 
population since the abolition of serfdom, the aver- 
age amount of land per peasant has now been reduced 
to about half of the original “ wretched strip.” 

Utterly unable to meet the annual payments, and 
crushed by heavy additional taxation, millions of the 
peasants have become completely bankrupt. When 
their goods are sold for taxes, the government strips 
them even of their outer clothing; it takes everything 
but the walls of the hut. 

To an American, the obvious remedy would seem 
to be to put an end to the concentration of almost all 
the land of the vast empire in the hands of a few no- 
bles. But to this the nobles will not consent. The 
Czar himself is an immense land-owner, with great 
estates in every part of Russia. All the richest mines, 
the most valuable forests, and the most fertile corn- 
lands belong to the crown. There are also about a 
hundred of the Czar’s family, uncles, aunts and 
cousins, all of them great land-owners, all unwilling 
to give up any of their property, and all advising him 
not to make any concession. 

Meanwhile the people are growing desperate. 
Bread riots and agrarian disturbances have become 
more and more common, and have been put down 
with merciless brutality. After the agrarian trou- 
bles in Volkhi, in 1902, Col. Ziegler had his Cossacks 
flog the peasants, and then said to them, in presence 
of the soldiers, “ We are through with you; now we 
want your women.” Their wives and daughters were 
given over to the soldiery. One woman tried to pro- 
tect herself by holding her young child in fr nt of 
her. The child was torn from her, and its brains 
were dashed out before the mother’s eyes. A num- 
ber of the peasant women committed suicide in conse- 
quence of their treatment by the soldiers, but no one 
was punished for it. 

In southern Siberia there are vast tracts of good 
land not yet settled. Many peasants, unable to make 
a living in Russia, emigrated to Siberia, and began 
farming in comfort. So many went that in some dis- 
tricts the nobility complained that there was no 
longer enough cheap labor to work their estates. 
Thereupon the government issued a decree that any 
nobleman wishing to take up land in Siberia might 
have six thousand acres, but that no peasant might 
take up more than thirty acres, and that no peasant 
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might emigrate to Siberia till after all his debts in 
Russia were paid. 

These are among the reasons why famine is chronic 
in Russia, a country of fertile soil and rich natural 
resources. The government treats the people in the 
spirit of the Czar’s uncle, the Grand Duke Sergius. 
Some one said that Russia existed for the sake of its 
people. The Grand Duke answered, “ You might as 
well say that a dog exists for the sake of its fleas! ” 


Dorchester, Mass. Atice Stone BLackwELt. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work, 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 

For number or proportion. Mockingly 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


—R. W. Emerson. 


BIRTHS. 


CHAMBERS.—On First month 6th, 1905, at Chatham, Pa., 
to Caleb E. and Sue E. Pusey Chambers, a son, named Charles 
Edwin Chambers. 


GREGG.—At Lincoln, Va., First month 14th, 1905, to John 
W. and Agnes Woodman Gregg, a daughter, who is named 
Helen Ely. 


PASSMORE.—In Oxford, Pa., First month 20th, 1905, to 
George B. and Abbie Palmer Passmore, a son, who is named 
Ralph Marshall Passmore. 


ROBERTS.—First month 20th, 1905, to Elizabeth Page 
Hooton and Horace Roberts, a son, who is named Horace Rob- 
erts, Jr. 


WILLIAMS.—At Ivyland, Pa., First month 5th, 1905, to 
John Thomas and Hannah Parry Williams, a son, who is named 
John Parry Williams. 


MARRIAGES. 


MARTIN—JACKSON.—On Twelfth month 27th, 1904, at the 
home of the bride, near Nine Points, Lancaster County, Pa., ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, Bertha Kirkwood Jackson and 
John Pancoast Martin, of Cochranville, Chester County, Pa. 


TRUEBLOOD.—HOUTS.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
at Fairland, Ill., Twelfth month 21st, 1904, William Trueblood, 
son of Joshua and Elizabeth Trueblood, of Salem, Ind., to Bes- 
sie M. Houts, of Fairland, Ill. 


DEATHS. 


BALLINGER.—At his home in Woodstown, N. J., First 
month 15th, 1905, Isaac Ballinger, in his 94th year; a mem- 
ber of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting; for many years an over- 
seer, at the time of his death an elder. His attendance at our 
meetings has been remarkable for faithfulness. Commencing 
when a youth of eight years, he continued for a period of about 
eighty-five years, always attending the same meeting in 
Woodstown, near where he has resided all his long life, the 
early part of which he was engaged in successful farming. His 
disposition was of a social, quiet nature, deriving much pleas- 
ure from the company of his friends. He was fond of having 
a devotional meeting in his home when deprived of going out. 
His birthday anniversaries for the past few years have been 
marked by his friends and neighbors, when his health per- 
mitted, by gathering at his home. Realizing the time of de- 
parture was at hand, a few days before his death he gave di- 
rection in regard to his funeral that it should be from the 
meeting house and everything of a plain character, which was 
carried out by a devoted daughter, who had been his close com- 
panion and caretaker for several years. His presence will be 
missed in the home and from among us all. J. B. 


HARVEY.—At his home, near Columbus, N. J., First month 
9th, 1905, Thomas B. Harvey, in his 70th year; an elder and 
birthright member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


PENNOCK.—At his home in Pittsburg, Pa., Twelfth month 
20th, 1904, Herbert R. Pennock, in his 30th year; son of Lewis 
T. and Annie E. Pennock, of Concord Monthly Meeting, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 


QUINBY.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month 16th, 1905, 
John Jager Quinby, youngest child of Josiah H. and Deborah 
H. Quinby, in his 77th year. 


ROBERTS.—In Camden, N. J., First month 18th, 1905, Ruth 
L., only child of Edward, Jr., and Edith Woodman Roberts, in 
the 4th year of her age. 


WRIGHT.—At the home of her sister, in Oberlin, O., First 
month 18th, 1905, Lydia M. Wright, wife of the late Edgar 
Wright, of New York City. She, with her husband, were faith- 
ful members of the Society of Friends and of the New York 
Monthly Meeting. Lydia M. Wright was the daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Hoag Weeks, and was born in Westchester 
County, N. Y., Second month 16th, 1822, and was married to 
Edgar Wright in 1846, with whom she shared life’s joys and 
sorrows for nearly fifty years. She is survived by one daugh- 
ter, Mary E. Onderdonk, of New York City, one brother, H. H. 
Weeks, of Kipson, O., and two sisters, of Oberlin. A loving 
mother and a dear sister has gone. She lived a long and use- 
ful life, and now her work is done and a light in the home has 
gone out. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The date of Dr. Edward H. Magill’s lecture at Swarthmore 
College on “International Arbitration and the Father of It,” 
was incorrectly given last week. It will be delivered on Fifth- 
day morning, Second month 9th. 





An Educational Conference will be held at the Friends’ 
School, brooklyn, N. Y., on Seventh-day, Second month 18th. 
There will be morning and afternoon sessions, with an inter- 
mission for lunch, which will be provided on the premises. The 
subjects to be discussed are “Saving Time” and “ Playground 
Education.” 





The Peace and Arbitration Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting requests that all persons interested in the cause of 
yeace shall write a letter to their United States Senators, urg- 
ing them to use their influence towards the adoption of the 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. 


West Nottingham Meeting, formerly held in the old meeting 
house, about a mile out of town, is now held in the Young 
Friends’ Association Room, Rising Sun, Md. The time of meet- 
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ings is 10 o’clock on First-day mornings. A conference for re- 
ligious culture is held at the close of meeting. A cordial wel- 
come is extended to all who may feel interested to attend. 


Percy Alden, we hear, as organizing secretary for the Friends’ 
Social Union [London], has already formed as many as thirty- 
four “Social Service Committees ” in connection with Friends’ 
Meetings and Adult Schools, and hopes to get to fifty before 
the winter is over. These committees should be of great value 
in the direction indicated above.—British Friend. 


The following is from The World of Toronto, Canada, for 
First month 16th: “At the regular meeting of the Friends’ As- 
sociation there was a very gratifying attendance of members 
and others. In connection with the devotional period the 
president, William Greenwood Brown, explained that the 
Friends had no desire to minimize the helpful modes of wor- 
ship adopted by other churches, but regarded it as part of their 
duty to keep the clear idea before worshipers that to worship 
in spirit and in truth implies essentially the attitude and rela- 
tion of the individual religious heart towards its God, the 
father, and fellow-men, and does not necessarily involve any 
set form, the performance of any particular ceremony or the 
observance of any particular rite. Dr. Courtice read the min- 
utes, which included an interesting synopsis of the views and 
arguments for and against the use of the judicial oath. Two 
hundred copies of the address, ‘ The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,’ by Andrew Stevenson, B.A., of Stratford, were reported 
as to hand for distribution, and ‘The Canadian Peace and Ar- 
bitration Society is Making Progress.’ ” 


THE RISE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—VILI. 


Text, 1 Cor. 10: 14, 15. Bible readings, 1 Cor. 10. 


The abuses following the ten articles of Henry VIII. led to 
a Catholic revival. The coffers of the king were replenished 
from the treasure in the monasteries. The devotion of Thomas 
Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell to the cause of the king pro- 
duced a reaction in the mind of Henry himself. Either from 
satiety or political motives, the king now leaned toward the 
anti-Protestant party. This brought forth, against the wishes 
of Cranmer and Cromwell the six articles. These, framed into 
a statute, decreed (1) transubstantiation, i.e., the literal tran- 
sition of the bread and wine into the blood and body of the 
Saviour; (2) the needlessness of communion in both kinds; (3) 
the celibacy of the clergy; (4) the obligation of vows of chas- 
tity; (5) the necessity and value of private mass, and (6) of 
auricular confession. (Leader should have class show how the 
six articles were a Catholic reaction from the ten articles men- 
tioned at the close of Lesson VI.) Latimer, the Bishop of 
Worcester, declined to accept the articles. Henry caused him 
to be thrown into prison. The bishop bent his head to the 
storm, caused his wife to be sent to Germany, and then won back 
the king’s favor. The fall of Thomas Cromwell soon followed. 
He lost the royal favor because the new wife brought from 
Saxony for the king did not prove as handsome as her portrait. 
Henry maintained, during the last years of his reign, a Church 
neither Catholic nor Protestant. Under Henry’s successor, Ed- 
ward VI., it was no longer possible to hold the Protestant and 
the Catholic parties in check. Edward was less than ten years 
old at his succession, and the political confusion and danger 
resulting from the rule of his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, and 
their enemy, the Duke of Northumberland, brought about the 
formularies of the Protestant Church of England. 

(1) The previous six articles were repealed. (2) Cranmer 
openly ate meat in the dining hall during Lent. (3) Pictures 
were ordered to be taken out of the churches. (4) Homilies 
were to be read in the churches on the Sabbath. (5) Laws 
enforcing celibacy were repealed. (6) Transubstantiation was 
to be abandoned. (7) Latin services were to cease, and a 
Protestantized service, not unlike the modern Episcopal ser- 
vice, was introduced. The revision of the Prayer Book in 1552 
was followed by an abandonment of the use of consecrated oil, 
prayers for the dead and auricular confession. 

These changes were embodied in the celebrated forty-two ar- 
ticles, which were largely drawn from the Augsburg Confession. 
That is, the first articles of the Protestant Church of England 
were more Lutheran than Calvinistic, more Lutheran than 
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Catholic. The chief difference was the Lutheran doctrine of 
the Eucharist, the real presence in the sacrament representing 
the Lord’s Supper. Here the Swiss Reformed idea was more 
closely followed, and in 1552, in the articles, a formal denial 


of the local presence of Christ’s body in the sacrament was 
made. 


These movements of the Protestant reformers were too rapid 
for the general sense of the English people. These, with the 
bad government of Northumberland, crushed all hopes of oppo- 
sition to the accession of Mary. She was narrow, possessed 
the obstinate will of her father, and was superstitiously at- 
tached to the faith of her mother. Cranmer and Latimer were 
sent to the Tower. Mass was restored. Henry VIII.’s form of 
service was reinstated. Had Mary stopped here, the majority 
of the nation would have supported her. She went further, and 
proposed surrendering the royal supremacy, and bringing Eng- 
land back under the authority of the pope. Parliament re- 
fused. Persecutions began. The regin of “ Bloody Mary ” had 
commenced. Eight hundred fled to Switzerland and three hun- 
dred perished at home. John Rogers bathed his hands in the 
flames as if they were cold water. Hooper limped along cheer- 
ily, being lame with the sciatica, and smiled when he saw the 
stake. Latimer, when he stood in the flames, said, “ Play the 
man, Master Redley; we shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England as I trust shall never be put out.” 

The fortitude of these men, followed by Cranmer’s death, 
was the blow that crushed Mary and Catholicism in the Eng- 
lish Church. Mary died Eleventh month 17th, 1558. The next 
night Cardinal Pole died. The new queen, Elizabeth, came to 
the throne in her 25th year, in the belief that she was divinely 
called to rule. 


(1) She restored the mass, (2) and royal supremacy. (3) 
She denied that she was the head of the Church, but called her- 
self the Governor. Of this she notified the pope, who in his 
reply declared that she was illegitimate. (4) She studied the 
Scriptures and read Augustine. In theology she was Lutherian. 
She had a crucifix and a burning candle on her altar. She had 
no sympathy for Calvinism. (Class should discuss why.) 

Thus the Anglican Church leaned strongly toward Lutheran- 
ism, while the Church of Scotland, to be spoken of later, be- 
came Calvinistic. Elizabeth maintained the balance between 
the Scotch Calvinistic, Puritanic tendency of the north and 
papacy on the west, while Anglicanism was allowed to grow. 
At the same time the Calvinistic influences were waxing 
stronger in the very heart of England. The returned exiles of 
Queen Mary’s time came from Geneva and other Calvinistic 
cities. They came into the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and into the most influential bishoprics. In this man- 
ner a large body of influential divines became indoctrinated 
into the teachings of Calvin. Thus the seed was sown for the 
great Puritanic struggle with the Anglican Church which shook 
the very foundations of England and settled the forest-shaded 
coasts of America with the beginnings of a new nation. 


REFERENCES.—Green’s “History of England.” Hunt’s “ His- 
tory of Religious Thought in England.” 


Toric.—Idolatry in worship, its value and its harm. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Sixth-day morning, the 27th, Dr. Appleton read portions 
of Shakespeare’s play, “ Hamlet,” before a number of stu- 
dents. 

Prof. Hoadley delivered his illustrated lecture, “A Trip to 
California,” on Sixth-day evening, at a Mission Sabbath School 
in West Philadelphia. 

Ralph Jackson, 05, led the College Bible Class in discussion 
on First-day morning, the subject being, “ The Self-responsi- 
bilities in College Life.” 

After the sentiments and Bible reading by Dean Bond, at 
First-day meeting, Prof. Tomlinson, of the Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School, read a paper. He spoke of the freedom and 
choice which a student at college possesses to do either right 
or wrong, to overcome or be overcome by the temptations 
which are continually confronting him. 

During meeting a few words were spoken by Susanna Gaskill. 

Commencing on Second-day morning, the 30th ult., the mid- 
year examinations extend throughout the week. All class 
work is suspended until the opening of the Second Semester on 
Second-day, Second month 6th. 

Dr. Holmes is absent from college attending meetings at 
Woodstown, N. J., held under the care of the General Confer- 
ence Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

= 8, T. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HorsHamM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was called 
to order by the president, Clinton Morgan, First month 29th, 
1905. On account of the drifted roads, the attendance was 
smaller than usual, but, though the program was short in con- 

uence, it was very interesting. 
e 73d Psalm was read by Margaret Morris. Elizabeth 
Wood recited “ Pinning Promises.” 

George Walton, of Newtown, gave a very interesting account 
of the seven First-days he spent in England last summer. He 
said the two most noticeable things were the English people’s 
love of cleanliness and their love for flowers. He also spoke 
of the adult schools around Birmingham, commending the work 
they are doing, not only for the benefit of mankind, but also 
indirectly for the growth of the Society of Friends. 

The report of the Executive Committee was then read, ap- 
pointing officers for the next six months: J. Walter Green, 
president; Elizabeth Hallowell, secretary, and John Parks, vice- 
president. A new Executive Committee, consisting of William 
Satterthwaite, Jr., Susan Williams, Bertha Tomlinson, Clinton 
Morgan and Anna Moore, were appointed by the Association. 

The meéting then adjourned, to meet Second month 26th, 


1905. CLINTON MorGAN, President. 
BERTHA Moorg, Secretary. 





New YorK AND BROOKLYN.—At the regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association, held First month 22d, the 
president and secretary were directed to write to Gov- 
ernor Higgins, asking him not to reappoint John Mce- 
Mackin State Labor Commissioner, because of his sig- 
nal failure to enforce the child labor law, and urging him 
to appoint Mrs. Florence Kelly to that position. They were 
also directed to write to Senators Platt and Depew in the in- 
terest of the arbitration treaties now before the Senate. 

Harry A. Hawkins and Harriett Cox McDowell were ap- 
pointed for one year as our members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations. 

The paper of the evening, another in our “ Torchbearer ” 
series, was then read by Edward Cornell, on “Galileo.” His 
torch gave much light, but was not always a distinctly moral 
or religious beacon. He was primarily an investigator, but 
confined himself to the workings of nature on a large scale, 
and cared little for that branch which includes man’s moral 
relations to nature and to one another. So we find him con- 
tent to let the church decide such matters for him, while he 
interrogated nature as to her cosmic relations. 

But the church already had a complete cosmic theory, with 
which some of the answers given to Galileo did not seem to 
agree. He was therefore regarded as spreading false notions, 
dangerous to the church, and was ordered to recant. This he 
did, though 150 years afterward it began to be said that at 
the end of his recantation he declared himself to be “of the 
same opinion still.” 

The meeting was larger than usual and the discussion quite 
general. Nearly all who spoke were concerned with his re- 
cantation, Galileo being the first of the “ Torchbearers” to 
give way when the crisis came. Many considered him rather 
justified in thus saving his life, as he was not a specialist in 
religion, and was enabled to carry on many fruitful investiga- 
tions afterward. Some attempt was made to show two kinds 
of truth—a kind that we ought to be willing to die for, and 
another much less sacred kind; but this view was not generally 
concurred in. 

The prevailing opinion seemed to be expressed by the last 
speaker, who said substantially that however we may regard 
the expediency of Galileo’s recantation, yet we can all agree 
that he did not do the most noble thing, and that we would 
admire him more if he had been true to his convictions. 


Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 





CorNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of J. Quimby Brown, First month 15th, 1905. 

Charles C. Cocks presided. The exercises were opened by a 
paper on “Work a Blessing,” by E. K. Seaman. Gilbert I. 
Cocks read a selection entitled “Lent,” a valuable and sugges- 
tive article. Blanche E. Brown read from the Toronto Confer- 
ence report a paper by Rufus M. Jones on “Teaching the 
Bible,” a paper that should be read and deeply considered in 
our homes. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Edmund Cocks; vice-president, Marianna Seaman; 
secretary, Blanche E. Brown; treasurer, Olive A. Barton; cor- 
responding secretary, Elizabeth K. Seaman. 

The meeting was of unusual interest. Plans proposed at a 





former meeting for increasing the usefulness of the association 
were discussed, and met with cordial approval. 

A social to be held at the home of J. Quimby Brown, First 
month 20th, was arranged for. Sentiments were given, and a 
short period of impressive silence observed, when the meeting 
adjourned, to meet at the Seaman homestead, Second month 
19th. E. K. S., Cor. See. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Second-day evening, First month 23d, 1905, in 
the reading room of the Friends’ Meeting House, corner of 
Montgomery and Hanover Streets. 

A tribute was read by Maxwell Marshall to our deceased 
Friend and co-worker, Seth Ely. 

The literary features of the evening opened with a reading 
from the “Simple Life,” by Carrie Preston. 

The report of the Philanthropic School, which meets on Sev- 
enth-day afternoons at Young Friends’ Building, Philadelphia, 
was next given by Peaseley Potts. 

Daniel Willets read an excellent and acceptable essay on 
“ John Wycliff and His Bible.” 

Samuel Taylor made some fitting closing remarks on the 
evening’s entertainment, upholding the thought and necessity 
of making our Christian watchword, “ Malice toward none and 
charity for all.” ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWAITE, Secretary. 





Easton, Mp.—The Third Haven Young Friends’ Association 
met at Robert L. Kemp’s First month 18th, with 29 present. 

The literary program opened with the reading by Anna P. 
Kemp from “The Advantages of Becoming and Being a 
Friend.” 

The original paper of the evening was presented by Elizabeth 
N. Tylor, answering the question: “Is the exercise of reason 
and conscience sufficient in judging the moral qualities and 
actions of man?” She said in part: “ Reason belongs to the 
mind. It is the mind’s instrument for determining a course 
of action, and it may sometimes be very imperfect in judg- 
ment. But when aided by conscience, whose office is to speak 
to us about matters of right and wrong, it may be that we 
have a guide for determining the moral actions of others. 
When we are judging actions, especially our own, I believe 
there may. be another source of help. We Friends speak of 
the Inner Light—that is not conscience. There is an inner 
ear which may hear the divine voice, which may be perceived 
in the same manner as the voice of conscience. When the Mas- 
ter said, “ My sheep hear my voice,” he must mean he has 
things to say personally which are not matters of simple right 
and wrong. He has commands and discretion to give us, and 
for these we must listen with the inner ear. This voice is not 
the voice of conscience. I think we admit that most everybody 
has some sort of a conscience, but 1 believe many people live 
quite without this sense of companionship with the divine. 
They have let their lives get full of noise and business. They 
obey their conscience in the main, and, having done this, they 
choose their own way and regard any other guidance as su- 
perfluous. . . . Without this guide to justice in our souls 
I think we had better be a little careful how we assume the 
office of judge and jury for our neighbors.” 

Annie T. Miller presented the question: “Since our meet- 
ings on First-days are attended by young people who have not 
the advantage of living in a ‘Friends Center’ and who are 
thereby often placed on the defensive in regard to Friends’ 
principles, would it be feasible for the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion to appoint persons each month, one for each First-day, 
who would in the religious meeting present some thought-in a 
concise form, either original or quoted, which might set the 
trend of thought into advisable channels?” 

The subject was discussed but no conclusion arrived at. 

Charlotte White read “Current Topics.” Guion Miller an- 
swered the question, “Can the Southern people solve the negro 
problem?” giving a negative opinion. Bessie Tylor gave a 
recitation, after which sentiments were given by those present, 
and, with a time of silence, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNA WHITE, Secretary. 





LincoLn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association held its first 
meeting for the season, Eleventh month 27th, 1904, First- 
day p.m. 

The attendance was good. After a short silence, Scripture 
reading, singing and reading of minutes of last meeting, the 
officers for the year were installed—-William T. Smith, presi- 
dent; Estelle Nichols, secretary; Henry T. Pancoast and Mar- 
tha J. Brown, members of executive committee. 

After a select reading by Cornelia Janney, and a recitation, 
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Joseph V. Nichols gave a very interesting résumé of current 
events to date. 

Theodate P. Brown gave a reading, subject, “The Ideal 
Home.” Henry B. Taylor read a well-prepared paper on “ An- 
gels and Demons.” ; ; 

The remainder of the time was taken up by a discussion of 
“Peace.” Which will be the greater factor in the promotion 
of peace, the love of peace or the fear of war? Quite a num- 
ber of persons participated in the discussion, after which a 
hymn was sung and the meeting adjourned. 

"First month 8th, 1905, the second meeting of the season was 
held. 

After the usual opening exercises some readings and recita- 
tions were given. 

Henry T. Pancoast gave a very full and interesting statement 
of current events up to date. 

Phineas J. Nichols gave a very interesting talk on the 
“Myths and Folklore of this Vicinity and the Surrounding 
Country.” He was asked to continue the subject at some fu- 
ture time. 

The subject of subscription to FrrENDs’ INTELLIGENCER was 
introduced by reading of a letter from the company. Discus- 
sion developed the fact that the number of subscriptions was 
already creditably large, but it was thought that it ought to 
be increased. A committee was appointed to see what could be 
done in that direction. 

After singing the meeting adjourned. 
very good. 4 

Next meeting of Association, 29th of this month. 

J. & B. 


The attendance was 


WoopLAwn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Courtland Lukens, First month 22d, 1905. 

A recitation, “ Plenty of Time,” was given by Abbie Gilling- 
ham. Lida Gillingham read a paper entitled “ What Quaker- 
ism Stands For,” which was written by Lydia Hall for the Stu- 
dents of Swarthmore. Anna M. Wilkinson read “The Loneli- 
ness of the Soul,” from the Christian Register. 

Notes on the work of other associations were given by Reu- 
ben Gillingham. : 

After a short silence, the association adjourned, to meet at 
the home of Sarah Wilkinson, Second month 19th, 1905. 


Mary LUKENS, Secretary. 
REUBEN GILLINGHAM, President. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 8th, at the home of George 
F. Howell. 

Susan Hazard gave the following report of the Committee to 
Nominate Officers: Charles Lewis, clerk; Mary 8S. Howell, as- 
sistant clerk; John Griest, Frances Walters, Nancy Gardner, 
Executive Committee. 

Sara Griest read a paper on the division of evils into those 
which can be helped and those which cannot. Charles Lewis 
addressed the Friends on the responsibility resting on each one 
to make the Society a success. Edward Coale spoke on the 
right and necessity of every one thinking for himself in order 
to be a real Friend. This was followed by remarks by Anna 
Lewis. Charles Lewis read the report of the Young Friends’ 
Conference, held at Trenton Twelfth month 16th. 

Mary S. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 


HoprwELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
First month 22d, 1905. The president opened the meeting by 
reading the 91st Psalm. 

Officers for the next six months were appointed as follows: 
President, Lewis Pidgeon; vice-president, Bessie J. Robinson; 
secretary, Hattie Clevenger; treasurer, Carrie A. Clevenger. 

Under head of appointments, Mary S. Lupton read “ A Qua- 
ker’s Meeting,” an essay, by Charles Lamb, which was much 
enjoyed by all. Bertha Clevenger gave an interesting reading, 
entitled “ A Rich Mind Eclipses All Other Possessions.” 

Laura Robinson read a short article on “Separations.” Al- 
len Bond gave a good collection of current topics. Under head 
of voluntaries one of the members read a beautiful poem, en- 
titled “ After Death in Arabia.” 

After a brief silence, the Association adjourned until Second 
month 26th, 1905. E. B. W., Secretary. 


“If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 
—Robert Browning. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM DR. MAGILL. 


Editors of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I am sure that the readers of our excellent paper are deeply 
interested in every good word and work, and that they would 
most willingly help the humble workers who are doing their 
very best to elevate the condition of their race. Charles Alex- 
ander, No. 114 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, is a young colored 
man who edits one of the best-managed newspapers in the 
country, devoted to the elevation and improvement of his race. 
I receive and read the paper every week, and have done so the 
past year, and I know whereof I speak. He is a friend and 
most zealous worker for the cause in which his good friend, 
Booker T. Washington is so successfully laboring. The price 
of his little sheet was $1.00 a year; and now he has increased 
it from a folio to a quarto, and while doubling its size, has in- 
creased the price only one-half. Do not let his most earnest 
and able labors fail for want of support. For every three dol- 
lars you send him, send him the names and addresses of two 
of your friends as subscribers for one year on trial. Neither 
you nor your friends will be disappointed in the regult. Many 
of you can, and I trust will send him $15, and send with the 
check a list of the addresses of ten of your friends. Make 
glad the heart of this able writer, and most worthy young 
man, by accepting this, my earnest suggestion, and you and 
your friends will be charmed to see how well he carries on this 
work for his people, as I have been this past year. After one 
year’s trial there is no danger that your friends whose names 
you send, will not, of themselves, gladly pay their own sub- 
scriptions, and not permit the paper to stop. 

Address Charles Alexander, editor and publisher of the Bos- 
ton Colored Citizen, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Your friend, EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


FROM DAVID FERRIS. 


I feel sorry our INTELLIGENCER has not a wider circulation 
among our members, for it is so necessary to keep us in touch 
with the work and interests that are very interesting to all of 
us; and also with the most liberal and elevated thought in the 
world or society around us. After reading the number of First 
month 7th I felt especial encouragement—it was like attend- 
ing a meeting of all branches of our society (and others, too) 
where a loving feeling prevailed, and one of each had some 
message of sympathy and love. “A Friend’s Thought of the 
Birth of Jesus,” by dear Joel Bean; a beautiful extract 
from Whittier’s verse; an extract from the American Friend; 
another from The Friend; one from James Martineau; one 
from Dr. Parkhurst; from “Baroness Suttner;” from 
Chicago Evening Post, etc., etc., all expressing noble, devoted 
thought. 

A dear loving old friend of Amesbury asked me why the two 
branches of Friends of Wilmington could not re-unite and meet 
together. I told her we were uniting in philanthropic work; 
that all animosity and ill-feeling were melting away, and 
though we had not got to the point of meeting together, yet we 
went to each other’s meetings, and Friends of different branches 
attended the other’s meetings, and were welcome, so the walls 
of separation were falling. 


“ Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee. 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


“White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace, shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


“ A sweeter song shall then be heard— 
The music of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the Inward Word.” —Whittier. 


NEW YORK’S WORK FOR THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


It is my desire to call to the attention of all Friends the ex- 
cellent work done this winter by the New York Monthly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on the Southern Schools. Under the direc- 
tion of Katherine F. Pearsall, Monthly Meeting Superintend- 
ent, every member of the monthly meeting was addressed by 
some member of the committee and asked for a contribution. 
The response has been most satisfactory. Friends as far West 
as California, and as far South as Florida, have generously re- 
sponded. 

I would like much to see the same action taken in every 
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neighborhood, and take this means of calling the attention of 
local superintendents and heads of committees to the success 
of the method in New York. As far as lies in my power I 
shall, as Superintendent of the General Conference, communi- 
cate with the superintendents of the — meetings, but I 
hope this work will be carried to the monthly and preparative 
meetings. If each member of meeting will give according to 
his ability, even if it be a very small sum, the greatest strain 
of the work would be taken from the noble women who are 
running the Laing and Schofield Schools. 
ANNA M. JACKSON, 

Superintendent Department Education of Colored People in 

the South. 


[Following is a copy of the circular issued by New York 
Monthly Meeting’s committee. ] 


The schools for colored children at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant 
want aprons and roller towels. To meet this want the Commit- 
tee on Education of Colored People invites its friends to sew 
for the schools on Sixth-day, 10th of Second month, from 2 
until 9 o’clock, in the Library Room, 226 East Sixteenth Street. 

A supper, tickets for which will be sold at twenty-five cents 
each, is to be served at 6 o’clock. 

In the evening there will be an opportunity to enjoy the so- 
cial in the gymnasium. 

Donations of money and materials will be welcome, and may 
be sent to KATHERINE F. PEARSALL, 

226 East Sixteenth St., New York City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


Martha Schofield writes from Aiken, S. C., in a personal let- 
ter to one of the editors, that she wishes they had some more 
barrels, and says that no matter how old the clothing may be 
they can always find a use for it. Of course, the better the ar- 
ticles sent in the barrels, the greater is the help to the school; 
but at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant they find a use for everything 
in the way of clothing that is sent. 


FROM ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


Although the letters from which the following extracts have 
been made were written some time ago, they have not thereby 
lost in interest. They answer more or less fully the question 
asked in the Yearly Meeting’s epistle concerning their re- 
ligious activities as at present situated. 

A young woman in Pittsburg wrote in Eighth month: “I 
generally go to the Presbyterian Church, as I feel that one 
should go to some place of worship. I will never join, as I 
love our own plain, quict way of worship too well. To me it 
is beautiful, and when in Philadelphia I always try to attend 
meeting. When Mary Travilla attended the (Orthodox) meet- 
ing here my aunt and I were present; we did enjoy having her 
with us and hope she will come some time again. This meet- 
ing has been closed all summer, but we hope to attend it some 
time next winter. 

“T am greatly interested in a free kindergarten school for 
Italians and colored children, all under seven years old. We 
have a circle of ten members who serve luncheon every other 
Friday during the winter. We also have special entertain- 
ments for the different holidays. The school is located in one 
of the poorest districts in Pittsburg. I feel we are doing a 
very good work. The Kindergarten Association has charge of 
the school, and they have an excellent teacher there. 

“T also belong to a Missionary Band in the church; we work 
for foreign and home missions. I try to live up to Friends’ 
principles, and do what my conscience dictates me to do. My 
aunt and I use the plain language.” 





S. E. W. wrote from Centerville, Cal.: “For many years | 
was active in the work of the First-day School and Young 
Friends’ Association, but I cannot see my way clear to teach 
here in the Presbyterian Sabbath School, as requested by its 
superintendent. The address by Isaac H. Hillborn was read 
with deep interest, and later given to a gentleman prominent 
in the Episcopal Chturch. In some paper this gentleman had 
read extracts from William Penn’s advice to his children, 
which appealed to him very strongly. He is the father of 
several promising children. Thus the way opened for my hand- 
ing him the pamphlet.” 

An isolated Friend in San Francisco sent a subscription for 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER in response to the Yearly Meeting’s 
letter, and said in regard to her religious life: “I feel that if 
I lived in Philadelphia or Wilmington (my parents’ old home) 


I should regularly attend Friends’ meeting, as my recollections 
of the few such gatherings I have attended are very pleasant. 
But here and now I am satisfied with the home rest and 
quiet, or a visit to the Unitarian Church when so inclined.” 

_ M. M. H. writes from far-away Paris that the INTELLIGENCER 
is a welcome visitor in her family. She speaks of the devout 
worshipers in the Catholic churches around her, which are al- 
ways open to receive them and make no distinction between 
the king and the beggar. She says: “Although aloof from all 
Friendly influences, my inheritance of Quakerism is a strong- 
hold that ever seems to grow stronger in contrast with these 
surroundings. ... We do not attend any so-called place of 
worship, being less in sympathy with the few Protestant 
churehes here, with their forms borrowed from Catholicism, 
than with the latter. . . . There is little to say regarding my 
religious life, this being inseparable from my daily life; I trust 
I am guided aright in the performance of every duty, for this 
is the realization of religion, which consists in uprightness of 
character, honesty of purpose and purity of life ! ” 





Dr. A. M. L. P.—a woman physician—wrote from Long Beach 
on the Pacific Coast: “Thy letter found me at the beautiful 
seaside resort, where for several months I have been combat- 
ing disease and trying to smooth the path of suffering women. 
The violation of the laws of health, whether through ignorance 
or thoughtless disregard, must be met by suffering, so for over 
fifty years it has been my chosen work of both teaching the 
rules of health and practicing the healing art... . In regard 
to religious matters, about all I can say is that I try to be 
consistent and apply the Golden Rule. Now and then I meet 
with one who understands our faith and whose affection abides 
with our Society. There are many opportunities to meet with 


God-serving people, and I accept what seems best fitted for 
me.” 


A. B. sent from Colorado an interesting description of the 
hardships of a farmer’s life in “the American Desert,” where 
most of the neighbors are Mexican Catholics, who “take their 
revolvers with them to church and dances.” He has not met 
any Friends in that part of Colorado, and was very glad to get 
and read Isaac Hillborn’s “ Views and Testimonies.” 


THE ENGINEER. 
Within the shadowed cab the flickering light 

But half reveals his features firmly fixed, 
His left hand on the throttle, while his right 

Controls the air. As, through the darkness mixed 

With lurid flashes, on we rush betwixt 
The phantom figures of the steeds of night. 

I lie in peaceful slumber; dreams unmixed 
With any sense of danger; visions bright 
Attend my wandering fancy; for I know 

That faithful unto death is he who holds 

His life and mine within his hands; and fear 
Is banished; and my grateful heart aglow 

For that protection, half divine, now molds 

This prayer: God bless the railroad engineer. 


—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


THE CALL TO PRAYER. 


The sunrise is a call to man, 
With his awaking God to praise, 
And see with joy the wondrous plan— 
Unfolded in the passing days! 


The heart responds in love to Love, 
Such as in all the years is given, 
A blessing seeks it from above— 
Which is the sign and seal of heaven! 


And duty of the living hour, 
Is leading of God’s spirit true; 
It fills us with immortal power— 
Our common tasks with grace to do! 


And sunset is a call to prayer, 

And rest in mercieg sure and deep, 
The love of God is everywhere, 

And folds us in the arms 6f sleep! 


—William Brunton, in Unity (Chicago). 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIBST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van _ Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


2d mo. 3d (6th-day).—Social meeting 
at Seventeenth Street and Girard Ave- 
nue, in Friends Meeting House at 8 p.m. 
Henry W. Wilbur will introduce an in- 
formal discussion of some subject per- 
taining to advancement of Friends’ prin- 
ciples. 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Educational 
conference under care of Association of 
Friends’ Schools, Race Street Meeting 
House, at 10.30 a.m.; subject, “ Religious 
Education in Friends’ Schools.” 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Class in Prac- 
tical Philanthropy in Young Friends’ Au- 
ditorium, Philadelphia, 2.30 p.m. 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Girard Avenue 
Friends’ Association, in meeting house, 
Seventeenth and Girard Avenue, at 8 
p-m. Program: Paper on “The Origin 
and Customs of St. Valentine’s Day, and 
an Observation Tour.” 


2d mo. 5th (Ist-day).—At Lansdowne, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meeting, 
appointed by a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m.; all inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 


2d mo. 5th (lst-day).—Bible confer- 
ence, under care of West Chester Young 
Friends’ Association, in the meeting 
house, 7.30 to 9.00 p.m. Subject, Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, compared with 
the moral and religious conceptions most 
popular among the Roman people. 


2d mo. 5th (lst-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m. Ministering Friends and all inter- 
ested in the religious training of children 
are cordially invited. 


2d mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 10 a.m. 


2d mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting at Abington, at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. All standard time. 


2d mo. 12th (1st-day).—Friends’ meet- 
ing at White Plains, N. Y., at home of 
Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Educational 
conference, morning and afternoon, at 
Friends’ School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Lobo, Ontario; Minis- 
ters and Elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, 
O.; Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
9 
2 p.m. 


2d mo. 20th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Bald Eagle, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th-day pre- 


In the Atlantic Monthly there are more 
extracts from Thoreau’s Journal, and 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell continues the 
“Hans Breitmann” papers, telling of 
her uncle’s gypsy studies, and gypsy 
friends. Edward Stanwood, an accom- 
plished student of historical American 
politics, indicates upon what lines the 
Democratic party must reorganize to be- 
come again a strong factor in American 
politics. Jane Seymour Klink, writing 
from her own experience, presents the 
merits and demerits of household service 
for women. These are supplemented by 
literary reviews of “ George Herbert as a 
Religious Poet,” by Prof. Palmer, and 
“ Matthew Arnold Intime,” and the usual 
allowance of fiction and poetry. 


In this month’s St. Nicholas Mary 
Rowles Jarvis has put into verse the 
heroic story of a noble dog. Adele 
Barney Wilson, in telling “How the 
King Chose His Wife,” tucks a sugar- 
coated moral in a jolly rhyme. Silas A. 
Lottridge writes about the woodchuck in 
such an interesting way that many of 
the young readers will begin to study for 
themselves the doings of the lazy little 
animal whose shadow on a certain day is 
popularly supposed to affect the weather 


| for six weeks. 
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The climate of the Everglades of 
Florida is almost faultless. It is singu- 
larly equable, showing no extremes of 
heat and cold, and not subject to sudden 
change. Even a “norther,” coming out 
of the region of ice and snow, is soon 
softened to milder temperature; and the 
heat of summer is made genial, though 
the mercury may be well up in the 
eighties, by the ozonized air which is 
everywhere in the Glades. The year is 
divided into the dry and rainy seasons. 
The latter may be roughly spoken of as 
including June and September, although, 
well in the Glades, sudden light showers 
in limited areas are likely at any sea- 
son, and in the autumn a high degree of 
humidity is constant. A lifetime might 
be spent in the region and no sign of 
malaria ever be discovered. Pure air, 
that moves in gentle breezes over a vast 
expanse of pure water, is the perfect as- 
surance of health, as evinced in the fine 
physique, splendid coloring, and athletic 
vigor of the Seminole, who has a 
monopoly of as fine a climate as there is 
on earth.—The Century. 

As a result of observation and reflec- 
tion during a long life touching public 
men and measures in wide variety, I 
would desire for my country three things 
above all others to supplement American 
civilization; from Great Britain her ad- 
ministration of criminal justice; from 
Germany her theatre; and from any or 
every European country save Russia, 
Spain and Turkey, its government of 
cities—Andrew D. White, in The Cen- 
tury. 


No Yellow 
Specks, 


No lumps of alkali, are 
left in the biscuit or 
cake when raised with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
The food is made light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

Royal should take the 
place of cream of tar- 
tar and soda and sal- 
eratus and sour milk 
in making all quickly 
risen food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





